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of victory," in presidential elections. He particularly feared the po
weapon so often used in these contests, the fostering of sectional j
ousies and resentments. This vague but very general sense of impenc
crisis he believed to be similar to one felt all over Europe.
Charges of bad faith were exchanged. William O. Goode of Virg
declared that other sections always cheated the South. Northern i;
to open western lands only lowered land values in the old states j
depleted their labor supply. W. P. Miles of South Carolina char
long weary years of unjust and unequal legislation. Nine-tenths of
federal expenditures had inured to the benefit of the North. Tyrai
and injustice, he said, were worse than revolutions; they were part c
slow undermining process by which the high spirits of a free pec
were sapped, their strength destroyed, their faith in themselves crusl
out. On the other hand Henry Wilson of Massachusetts was bii
about the business ethics of the South. That section carried on,
charged, by not paying its debts. It owed to the free states more tl
the value of the cotton crop of that year. The South forced its neighb
to sell to it on long credit often renewed. During the panic the south
debtors refused to satisfy their debts, and numerous northern mercha
failed because they could not collect.
Bitter grievances were expressed by westerners, Democrats and ]
publicans alike. Democratic Senator Pugh of Ohio demanded to kn
"whether the people of the Northwest are entitled to any benefit fr<
this Union, or whether they are merely conquered provinces, to
taxed for the benefit of the Atlantic coast." His Republican colleag
Wade, declared "it is time for Senators from the West to insist uf
their rights." He urged his colleagues "to get that justice which beloi
to us of the West" and "be not over nice'* about it. When the West ca
into power there would be a day of reckoning. In this respect th
were some southerners who thought that the antisubsidy policies of
leaders from their section were dangerous. Seward of Georgia cc
plained that progress was being blocked by "a set of extreme south<
men who belong to the do-nothing school, men who refuse to beco:
the recipients of the blessings of the General Government." He pleac
for peace so that the sections "will generously vie with each other
improving the whole country."